“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.”— Cowper. 
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Condensed Information About Bands of Mercy. 

Our December number gave full informatio 
on this subject, but this paper will probably reacl 
some who did not see that. 

We have now ninety-three Bands formed anc 
forming in-schools, Sunday schools, and elsewhere. 
The names and officers of some appear in this 
paper. Others are hereby requested to send 
names and officers for publication in February. 
Some of these Bands have from four to six hun- 
dred members. Each Band should -have one of 
our beautiful membership books for signatures, 
and to hang up, or keep where the Band meets. 
It costs six cents, and contains the pledge, full di- 
rections how to form, &e. Handsome member- 
ship cards, in a variety of colors, are furnished 
those who want them, at two cents each. They 
contain a picture, verses, certificate of member- 
ship, and certificate that the member is ALSO, with- 
out expense, a. Band of Merey member of the 
Mass. Society P. C. to Animals. The pledge is 
“Twill try to be kind to all HarMLess living 


creatures, and TRY to protect them from cruel us- 


age.” _ We say ‘* TRY,” because we think that is 
all that should be required, and we say * HARM- 
LEss,” because while it is not kind to the wolves 
and rattlesnakes to kill them, self preservation 
makes it necessary. Our badge is a fiye-pointed 
star, which is being adopted as the badge of Soci- 
eties P. C. Animals throughout the world. We 
furnish them in gilt or silver-washed, to those who 
want them, for six cents each, and on _ ribbon 
for four cents. On each is inscribed, ‘ Glory to 
(fod.” Peace on Earth.” Good Will to 
All.” And in the points of the star, ‘Kindness 
to all harmless living creatures.” The Bands are 
intended to take both adults and children, and to 
teach and secure kindness, both to human being- 
and dumb beasts, and to make children and others 
more chivalrous and merciful in all the relations 


of life. Among their adult members are our Gov- 
ernor, Chief Justice, Mayor, Archbishop, and 


other eminent men of our state, and some two, 


hundred editors, clergymen, &c. We recommend 
three officers: a President, who should be ap ad- 


ult person, gentleman or lady, and a Secretary, 
and Treasurer, to be appointed by the President, 
or elected. - Meetings as often as the officers wish, 
and exercises, recitations, songs, addresses, read- 
ings, asthey may choose. We give in another 
column an order of exercises which has been ad- 
opted by some, and seems to us good. 

To forma Band, explain what it is, and ask all 
that would like to join to rise. Then get one of 
the six-cent signature books, or other book with 
the pledge written, and let them sign. We send 
to each Band of over forty members, one copy of 
“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” also one 
copy of ‘* Our Dumb Animals,” each month, for 
one year. Itis intended that each copy shall con- 
tain stories, poems, &c., suitable to be read or re- 
cited at Band of Mercy concerts, or meetings. 
For all further information. address: Editor of 
“Our Dumb Animals,” 96 Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. Your letters and postals will be promptly 
answered ; if not, write again. 

Names and Officers of Bands of Mercy. 


We give names. and officers of Bands which 
have already made full returns. All Bands are 
requested to send in names of officers and Bands 
before February 15th. 


Boston, Mass. The Parent Band of Mercy of 
America, and of the M.S. P. C, A. 
President, Mr. Geo. T. Angell. 
Secretary, Rey. Thos. Timmins. 
Treasurer, Mr. Joseph L. Stevens. 
Cambridge, Mass. St. John’s Memorial Chapel 
Band of Merey. 
P.,. Mrs. Cillay. 
S.. Mr. E. A. Winthrop. 
7, Mr. Billings. 
Jamaica Plain, Mass, Union Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. W. Bradley. rs 
S., Mr. Charles H. Rider. 
T., Miss Ella Bradley. 
gxevere, Mass. Revere Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. Granville Pierce. 
S. and T., Mr. Henry Spavin, 


_Bernardston, Mass, Bernardston Band of Mercy. 


P., Mr. James P. Parker. 
S., Miss Minnie A. Cobleigh. 
7T.. Miss Agnes J. Harrington. 


Boston, Mass. Children’s Mission Band of Mercy. 
P., Rey. J. E. Barry. 
S., Miss Eveline Wiggin. 
7., Miss Frances A. Ewer. 
Dorchester, Mass. The Canary Band of Merey. 
P., Mr. D. H. Brewer. 
S., .Mr. William Dunham. 
Me. Fred, Fleteher...... 
Worcester, Mass. ‘Trinity Methodist Band of 
Merey. 
Ps C. S. Rogers. 
S., Mrs. C. M. Sears. 
T., Miss Mary Drake. 
Boston, Mass. The Columbus Avenue Universa- 
list Band of Merey. 
P., Rev. A. A. Miner, D. D. 
S., Mr. Rollin M. Adams. 
Mr. A. Masury. 


Billerica, Mass. * Billerica Band of Merey. 


P., Rey. C. C. Hussey. 
S., Mr. Elmer Colby. 
Mr? F.A,.Movrey. 
Hopedale, Mass. The Hopedale Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. Wallace S. Stimpson. 
S., Miss Lilla J. Bancroft. 
T., Rev. A. J. Garner. 


Lawrence, Mass. Band of Mercy of the Unitari- 
an Sunday School. 
P., Miss Mary E. Lee. 
S., Miss Flora Abbott. 
T., Mr. Frank E. Page, Jr. 
Chelsea, Mass. Hawthorne Square Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. James A. Beatley. 
S.,. Miss M. B. Barnard. 
T., Mr. Frank O. Streeter. 


Lynn, Mass. St. Mary’s Band of Merey. 
P., Rev. Father Strain. 
Lynnfield, Mass. ‘The Lynnfield Band of Merey. 
P., Mrs. George T. Angell. 
S. and T.. Miss Alice E. Bancroft. 
Rockland, Mass. Geo. T. Angell Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. W. B. Seavey. 
S., Mr. Clarence A. Hunt. 
7.,. Miss Mary E. Fantz. 


No. Andover, Mass. No. Anaover Band of Mercy. 
P., Mrs. C. S. Rea. 
S. and T., Miss Sarah W. Stevens, 


Dorchester, Mass. Free Society Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss Lizzie M. Nowell. 
S., Mr. James K. Applebee. 
T., Mr. Luther W. Lee. 
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Brighton, Mass. The Band of Mercy of the First 
Parish Sunday School. 
P., Mr. John H. Edwards. 
S., Mr. Clarence Sanderson. 
T., Miss Gracie Lloyd. 
Dorchester, Mass. The Dorchester Band of Mercy. 
P., Master William D. Orcutt. 
S., Miss Nellie W. Orcutt. 
T., Miss E. A. Brown. : 
Brockton, Mass. St. Paul’s Sunday School Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Rev. Saul Hodgkiss. 
V. P., Mr. Abel Millard. 
S., Miss Ella F. Sylvia. 
T. Miss Ida Fraser. 


Northbridge, Mass. Rockdale Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss Etta A. Brierley. 
S.and T., Miss Elza A. Mowry. 
Boston, Mass. Warren St. Chapel Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. James Weltch. 
S., Miss Fanny Babcock. 
T., Miss Annie Nichols. 
Wakefield, Mass. The Wakefield Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. Walter C. Hill. 
S., Miss Martha Keith. 
T., Miss Lucy P. Greenough. 
Charlestown, Mass. The Trinity Methodist Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Mrs. H. H. Bolton. 
S., Mr. John Ruston. 
T., Miss Anna Pollin. 
Newton, Mass. The Newton Baptist Band of 
Mercy, 
P., Mr. J. F. Lothrop. 
cy N.H. The City Mission Band of 
ercy. 
P., v. John G. Lane. ; 
Lowell, Mass. Powell St. School Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss Laura E. Lee. 
S., Miss Flora H. Sprague. 
T., Mrs. S. Murkland. 
Providence, R. I. The First Rhode Island Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Miss Helen M. Cook. 
S., Miss Alice G. Hubbard. 
Hyde Park, Mass. The Hyde Park Unity Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Mr. Theodore D. Weld. 
S., Mr. Batchelor. 
Beachmont, Mass. The Beachmont Bandof Mercy. 
P., Mr. G.S. R. Brittan. 
S.and T., Miss H. E. Turner. 
Wilton, N. H. 
P., Mr. F. M. Pevey. 
Hyde Park, Mass. The Hyde Park Methodist 
Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. Geo. C. Haven. 
S., Mr. J. Pope. 
T., Mr. John Scott. 
cai Mass. The Ruggles St. Baptist Band of 
ercy. 
P., Mr. H. W. Chapman. 
S.and T., Mr. Joseph Worthington. 
Warner, N.H. The Concord and Claremont 
Railway Band of Mercy. enh 
P., Rev. F. Alvord. 
S., Mr. D. Miller Heald. 
T.,,. Rey. T. J. Barrett. 


Boston, Mass. The Hollis St. Band of Mercy. 
P., Rey. H. Bernard Carpenter. 


Charlestown, Mass. The Boylston Chapel Band, 


of Mercy. 

P., Rev. Pitt Dillingham. 

S., Mr. J. H. Sweetser., 

T., Mrs. A. M. Ford. one. 
Dorchester, Mass. Thetford, Avenue Band of 

Miss Mary E. Mann. 

T., Master Willie Whitehouse: 
Charlestown, Mass.’ ‘The Mohument-Square Band 


\Mansonville, N.'H:; of Mercy,’ 


P., Rev. W. T. Perrin. 
S., Mr. W. W. Keays. 
T., Miss Abbie E. Atwood. 
Revere, Mass. The Puritan Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. H. J. Harriman. 
S., Miss Nannie P. Butler. 
T., Miss Annie Simpson. 
Leicester, Mass. The Centre School Band of 


F., r. Julius E. Warren. 
S., Miss Adeline May. 

T., Mr. H. N. Watson. 


Newton, Mass. The Channing Band of Merey. 
P., Mr. Weld. 


Leicester, Mass. The Academy Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. E. A. Page. 
S., Mr. John Coolidge. 
T., Mr. Lester Marsh. 


Leicester, Mass. The Cherry Valley Band of 


P., Mr. E. H. Stearns. 
S., Miss A. K. Logan. 
T., Mr. Geo. W. Olney. 
Asst. T., Miss S. J. Shaw. 
Huntington, Long Island, N. Y. 
Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss M. C. Stuart. 
Neponset Mass. Neponset Unity Band of Mercy. 
Bilder. 
S., Miss Emma Clapp. 
T., Mr. J. B. Bryant. 
Columbus, Ohio. 
P., Mr, Edmund Taylor. 
V. P., Mr. Winifred Scott. 
S., Miss Roberta Klotts. 
Wellfleet Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. J. K. Aldrich. 
Baltimore County Band of Mercy. 
P., Mrs. A. M. French. 
S. and T., Mrs. Robert Mowe. 


Boston, Mass. Ingraham School Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss J. B. Silver. 
S., Miss C. M. Kennemon. 
T., Miss Ella W. Mitchell. 


Melrose, Mass. Universalist Sunday School Band 
of Mercy. 
P., Mr. Robert J. Chute. 
S., Miss Emma J. Bugbee. 
T., Mr. Jonathon Barrett. 
Fiske, Pennsylvania. Fiske Band of Mercy. 
P., A. H. Fiske. 


Orleans, Mass. Orleans Universalist Band of 


v. J.J. Scobora. 
V. P., James H. Arey. 
S., Miss Emma Linnell. 
T., Miss Teba Freeman. 
Auburndale, Mass. The Children’s Christian's 
Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. J. W. Bashford. 
Madison, Wisconsin. 
P., Mr. A. A. Spencer. 
Miss Jennie Wright. 
T., Mr. John McNaught. 
The Lee Street Sunday School 
Band of Mercy. 
P., Mrs. Z. H. Thomas. 
S.and T., Mrs. George Ricker. 
Cambridgeport. The Harvard Street Methodist 
Episcopal Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. Henry O. Houghton, 
8:, Mrs. Dr. W. F. Warren. 
T., Mrs. Charles Walker. 
South Hadley Falls, Mass,, The Sparrows Band 
j P., Miss Lillian Duffin,. 
| S., Miss Lillian’Bryant, 
T., Miss Allie Dillane.’ 


Huntington 


P., Mr. Fred B. Tarbox. 
S., Miss Lotta Messinger.’ 
T., Mr. Oscar A: Beverstock. Uf 


| 
| ‘bridle kept in a warmi place in the house, or else 
jon cold, Pos 


Lake Village, New Hampshire, Band of Mercy. 
Fg rs. Anna C. Bartlett. 
S, and T., Mrs. Lewis D. Badger. 

Boston, Mass. Old Colony Band of Mercy. 
P., Rev. D. W. Waldron. 

Indianapolis, Indiana. Plymouth Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. W. H. Stocker. 
S., Mr. Harry Willard. 
T., Miss Nettie Moore. 


Boston, Mass. Shawmut Band of Mercy.. 
P., Rev. D. W. Waldron. 
Oakdale, Dedham, Mass. Fire Fly Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. W. E. Ross. 
S., Miss M. Augusta Kellogg. 
T., Mr. Frank Cummings. 
Gloucester, Mass. West Gloucester Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Mrs. Forbes P. Haskell. 
S., Miss Belle S. Parsons. 
T., Miss Mary L. Stevens. 
West Newton, Mass. West Newton Band of Mercy. 
P., Miss Agnes Chase. 
S., Miss Maggie Schuman. 
T., Miss Mira Metcalf. 
Templeton, Mass. Templeton Band of Mercy. 
P., Rey. A. C. Nickerson. 
S. and T., Miss Mary E. Leland. 
Brighton, Mass. The Second Parish Sunday 
School Band of Mercy. 
P., Mr. C. S. Cook. 
S., Miss McGregor. 
T., Judge Henry Baldwin. 


Allston, Mass. The Allston Baptist Band of 
Mercy. 
P., Mr. C. H. Brown. 


S., Mrs. J. Campbell. 

T., Mr. James F. Upham. 
Moorehead, Minn. Mr. F. S. Hotaling. 
Haverhill, Mass. Rev. T. E. St. John. 
Ashby, Mass. Rev. Geo. S. Shaw. 
Wilton, N. H. 

Danby, Rutland Co., Vt. Rev. D. Means. 
Minneapolis, Minn. Miss Judson. 
Milton, Mass. Miss M. H. M. Thompson. 
Berlin, Mass. Mr. John T. Fosgate. 
Woburn, Mass. Mrs. A. M. Dix. 

Beverly, Mass. Rev. Seth C. Carey. 
Acushnett, Mass. Rev. 8. C. Bushnell. 


Washington, D.C. Miss F. Hooper. 
Boxford, Mass. Mr. Andrew. 
Enfield, Mass. Rev. C. Ewing. 


Keene, N. H. E. A. Webb. 

Ellsworth, Conn. Miss Alice Everett. 
Centreville, Mass. Mr. John B. Cornish. 
Holliston, Mass. Mrs. D. K. Stetson. 

East Boston, Mass. Rev. W. H. Cudworth. 
Conway, Mass. Miss E. M. Wilder. 
Miamisburg, Ohio. Miss Belle Regan. 
Athol Centre, Mass. Mr. F. H. Albee. 

St. Louis, Mo. 1st Mr. L. R. Woods. 
Charlestown, N. H. Rev. Mr. Howard. 
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One Thing for Band of Mercy Members to Do. 
The following was published in the various Boston daily 
papers of December 9th. 
ICY STREETS AND THE HORSES. 


Many horses are falling to-day and being injured in our 
streets on icy pavements. At the request of the Massa- 
chusetts Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Superintendent of Streets has kindly ordered sand to be dis- 
tributed in Devonshire Street, Will you permit me to ask all 
humane citizéns and all Band of Mercy members to do what 
they can to have sand or ashes sprinkled on slippery places 
through the winter ? 

'T. ANGELL, 
President of Mass. Society P. C. to. Animals. 
| Letevery Band of Mercy member see this winter, that 
‘both streets and side walks near their homes are safe. 


‘| Another Thing for Band of Merey Members to Do. 


See if you cannot arrange to have the ‘horse’s 


y days have the bits warmed ‘before ' 
ithey are put into his mouth, “A cold, frosty bit | 
take the, sKin off ‘his and perhaps” 
make it painful to eat anything for a week. © : 


Our Dumb Animals. 
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Band of Mercy Meeting. 
ORDER OF EXERCISES. 

1—Repeat the pledge together. 

2—Sing one stanza, (Dare to do Right.) 

3—New members sign the pledge. 

4—Report of each member who wishes to report. 

No one is obliged to report, but each is given a chance. 

Either: What you have done cruel, or to stop cruelty ;— 
what you have seen any one else do cruel, or to stop cruelty ; 
what you have read about animals or good deeds, since 
our last meeting. 

Each one is to be allowed not over five minutes for 
report. 

No one is to interrupt or speak during reports, unless the 
president or teacher is obliged to stop something improper. 

5—But any one may take notes of what he wants to speak 
about, and when the reports are through, remarks can be 
made by one at a time. 

No #wo are to speak at once. Wait for leave from the 
president. 

In case of an accusation, allow the one accused to reply 
first after the reports; then allow remarks. 

Vote: ‘Was it cruel or Not ?” 

6—What cruelty have you seen that you could not pre- 
vent ? What can we do to prevent it ? 

7—Readings, recitations, singing, addresses, discussions 
about cruelty or kindness to animals, birds, insects, chil- 
dren, the poor or the sick. Habits of animals, birds, or in- 
sects. Good and noble deeds of all kinds both to human 
beings and dumb beasts. 

8—Who will try to have something to read or recite at 
our next meeting ? 

To this add at discretion of teacher songs or other exer- 
cises. 


Boy Helping a Horse. 


‘* Mamma, I’ve been helping a horse to pull a 
load of coal up the hill,” merrily shouted a little 
happy-looking boy, one cold frosty morning. 

‘The hill was very slippery, mamma, with 
frost and snow, and I felt so sad to see the poor 
horse struggling to get up. I remembered that 
last winter papa had some ashes strewn on the 
road, so I got some in my wheelbarrow, and, 
with my spade, spread them up the hill. The 
man then said, ‘Gee up, my good horse!’ and he 
was soon at the top of the hill. Then, mamma, 
the man said, ‘Thank you, my little man, you 
have helped my horse to pull this load of coal’ up 
the hill.” I feel so happy, mamma.”. 

** You have done a good action, my dear child,” 
replied the kind parent, ‘‘one that is not only 
pleasing to me, but also to your heavenly Father. 
Never forget to a tae KINDNESS TO ANIMALS.” 
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In Winter Remember the Horses. 


On a cold, bleak night in December, when the 
wind is blowing so as to make all the blinds and 
shutters rattle, if you are so unfortunate as to be 
obliged to walk the streets, you may by chance 
pass under the windows of a stately mansion, with- 
in whose walls 


Ajl.goes merry as a marriage-bell.” 
There is music in the air, there is laughing and 
chatting, and dancing and feasting, and rich men 
and fashionable youths, and proud dames and fair 
maidens are enjoying themselves to the full. Al! 
along the sidewalk there stands a row of carriag- 
es, with their splendid horses and shivering atten- 
dants, anxiously and drearily waiting in the snow. 
and sleet, and storm, and wind, for the time when 
the party shall break up and they be allowed to 
turn their faces homeward. Hour after hour rolls 
on, and still the music rises and falls, and the nim- 
ble feet of the dancers go round, and the lovers o{ 
good cheer linger around the supper-table, nib- 
bling their birds and drinking their wine, and no. 
relief comes to the poor sufferers outside. If th: 
happy people inside did not expect to leave unti 
three o’clock in the morning, why did they no: 
order their carriages for that hour ? 
— Bishop Clark, of B 


Judging by Appearances. 

Some years ago there arrived at the Cataract 
House, Niagara Falls, an odd-looking man, whose 
appearance and deportment were quite in contrast 
with the crow’is of well-dressed and polished fig- 
ures which adorned that celebrated resort. e 
seemed to have just sprung from the woods; his 
dress, which was made of leather, stood dread- 
fully in need of repair, vt not having felt 
the touch of a needle for manya long month. A 
worn-out blanket, that might have served for a 
bed, was buckled to his shoulders; a large knife 
hung on one side, balanced by a long rusty tin 
box on the other, and his beard, uncropped, tan- 
gled and coarse, fell down upon his bosom, as if 
to counterpoise the weight of the thick dark locks 
that supported themselves on his back and shoul- 
ders. This being, strange to the spectators, seem- 
ingly half civilized, half savage, pushed his steps 
into the sitting-room, unstrapped his little burden, 
quietly looked around for the landlord, and then 
modestly asked for breakfast. The host at first 
drew back with evident repugnance to receive 
this uncouth form among his genteel visitors, but 
a few words whispered in his ear satisfied him ; 
and the stranger took his place in the company, 
some shrugging their shoulders, some staring, 
some laughing outright. Yet there was more in 
that one man than in the whole company. He had 
been entertained with distinction at the tables of 
princes ; learned societies, to which the like of 
Cuvier belonged, had bowed down to welcome 
his presence ; kings had been complimented when 
he spoke to them; in short, he was one whose 
fame will be growing brighter when the fashiona- 
bles who lbaghad at him, and many much greater 
than they, shall have been forgotten. From every 
hill-top and deep, shady grove, the birds, those 
blossoms of the air, will sing his name. The lit- 
tle wren will pipe it with her matin hymn; the 
oriole carol it from the slender grasses of the 
meadows ; the turtle-dove roll it through the se- 
cret forests; the many-voiced mocking-bird pour 
it along the air; and the imperial eagle, the bird 
of Washington, as he sits far up on the blue 
mountains, will scream it to the tempest and the 
stars. He was John J. Audubon, orinthologist. 

Peace on Earth, Good Will to Men. 

“ And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of 
the heavenly host, praising God, and saying, Glory to God 
in the highest, and on earth peace, good will to men.” 

It came upon the midnight clear, 
That glorious song of old, 
From angels bending near the earth 
To touch their harps of gold! 
“Peace to the earth, good-will to men 
From heaven’s all-gracious King!” 
The world in solemn stillness lay 
To hear the angels sing. 


Yet with the woes of sin and strife 
The world has suffered long; 

Beneath the angel-strain have rolled 
Two thousand years of wrong; 

And man, at war with man, hears not 
The love-song which they bring: 

Oh! hush the noise, ye men of strife, 
And hear the angels sing. 

And ye, beneath life’s crushing load 
Whose forms are bending low; 

Who toil along the climbing way 
With painful steps and slow,— 

Look now! for glad and golden hours 
Come swiftly on the wing ; 

Oh! rest beside the weary road, 
And hear the angels sing. 

For lo! the days are hastening on, 
By prophet-bards foretold, 

When with the ever-circling years 
Comes round the age of gold ; 

When Peace shall over all the earth 
Its ancient splendors fling, 


And the whole world give back the song 
Which now the angels sing. 


** Not At Home.” 


A lady lounged in her rich boudoir, 
' A pattern of elegant grace ; 
Her robe had the rustle of costly moire, 
And splendid point d’anglaise; 
And her hands like lily buds folded were 
In the creamiest tint of lace. 


A “Sister of Charity” waiting stood 
In the spacious hall below, 

Her mission was noble, and holy, and good, 
God and the angels know; 

And the face half hid ’neath the queer white hood, 
Was pure as the unsoiled snow. 


The little boy who clung to her hand 
Was an orphan seven years old— 

One among millions in our land, 
Whose woes could scarcely be told— 

One of the little ones of the land, é 
Who know no pasture nor fold! 


In a few sweet words the sister told 
Her errand at the door; 

She spoke of the winter so bitterly cold, 
And the wretched, suffering poor. 

’Tis sad, but the story is frequent and old, 
We have heard it often before. 


The servant waited with impudent stare, 
Till the gentle woman had done; 

But she blushed as her bold eye fell on the fair 
White brow of the motherless one, 

And uttered the lie she had been taught there, 
“ My mistress is not at home!” 


The great tears filled the child’s brown eyes 
As they turned without a word, 

And the heart of the sister grew heavy with sighs, 
For its burden of “ hope deferred ;” 

And her prayer for patience cleft the skies, 
Though by no mortal heard. 


O, woman of wealth! who basely rolled 
Against your soul that lie; 

Will you dare to send an answer as bold 
When the “ Master,” bye-and-bye 

Shall ask you—“ How have you used the gold 
That was lent you from on high?” 


Can you treat that messenger with disdain, 
As you oft before have done? 

Can you send Him forth in the cold March rain 
With tke orphan and homeless one ? 

Dare you take on your lips the falsehood then, 
And answer Him, “ not at home?” 
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Too Much at Home, 


A St. Louis goat made a sensation in one of the 
churches of that city by walking up the aisle to the 
pulpit during the service, mounting the steps of 
the platform in front of the pulpit, and trying to 
eat the green fringe which hung from the pulpit 
cushion. The sexton and deacons succeeded, 
after much difficulty, in driving the animal out of 
the sanctuary into the street. 


The First Snow. 


How beautiful it was, 
falling so silently all day long, all a 8 long, on 
the mountains, on the meadows, on the roofs of 
the living, on the graves of the dead! All white, 
save the river that marked its course by a winding 
black line across the landscape, and the leafless 
trees that inst the leaden sky now revealed 
more fully the wonderful beauty and intricacy of 
their branches. 

What silénce, too, came with the snow, and 
what seclusion! Every sound was muffled, every 
noise changed to something soft and musical. No 
more trampling hoofs, no more rattling wheels. 
Only the chiming sleigh bells, beating as swift 
and merrily as the hearts of children. 


The first snow came. 


| 
| 
| 
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Our DumsB ANIMALS. 


BOSTON, JANUARY, 1883. 


A Happy New Year. 

To all God's creatures of every name—all to 
whom he has given the power of language, and 
equally to all to whom, for His wise purposes, He 
has denied it, we earnestly hope thatthe year upon 
which we now enter may prove a happy new year, 
desiring devoutly to ask Him, the Author of all 
mercies, that to all it may be more richly filled 
with His visible goodness, and that He will hasten 
that golden age when the ‘lion and the lamb 
shall lie down together, and a little child shall 
lead them.” 


Christmas Presents. 

We are happy to acknowledge the following 
Christmas presents as received previous to going 
to press. We will acknowledge others received 
subsequently, next month. 

Friend, - - - 


$1,000.00 


David Nevins, - - - 600.00 
Mrs. Ellen M. Gifford, - . 100.00 
H. S., - - - - 50.00 
Christmas, - - - 50.00 
Geo. T. Angell, - - - 25.00 
C. C. Gilbert, - - 5.00 
Miss C. Barnard, - - - 5.00 
Dorchester Band of Mercy. - - 3.50 
J. F. Hathaway, - - 2.00 
Mary K. Northey, - - - 2.00 
Henry C. Stetson, - - - 1.00 


Now will not some of our friends kindly send 
‘* the dumb animals” a New Year's present, and so 


help us to do larger work for their protection ? 
Mr. Angell 


Met with the State Board of Education at the 
State House Dec.7, and explained to them the 
Bands of Mercy. On Thursday evening, Dec. 28, 
he will address the annual meeting of the ‘‘ Mass. 
State Teachers’ Association,” at Boston, on the 
same subject. 


Mr. Timmins. 

Mr. Timmins is having splendid success in 
Sunday schools. He has not, so far as we are 
aware, failed in a single instance, where he has 
addressed a Sunday school, to form a Band of 
Mercy. The last was in Harvard Street (Cam- 
bridge,) Methodist, about four hundred and fifty 
members. Mr. Houghton, of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., (Riverside Press,) is its President, and 
Mrs. Warren, wife of Rev. Dr. Warren, President 
of Boston University, is its Secretary. Mr. T. 
will now begin to take hold of the public schools, 
and if he succeeds as well there the friends of this 
great movement will have another cause for grat- 
itude to the Giver of all good. 


Connecticut. 

The Connecticut Humane Society, in report of 
Nov. 28, 1882, just received, makes a good show- 
ing: 1070 members, 77 agents; 67 horses merci- 
fully shot, 469 cases of cruelty to animals dealt 
with, and 44 of cruelty to human beings. This is 
a good showing for the Society’s second year. 
The receipts for the year were $3,236.52, Presi- 
dent, Rodney Dennis; Secretary, Henry E. Bur- 


r 


The Magnitude of Our Work. 


It is hardly possible for any one not in it to 
rightly estimate the magnitude of our work. Take 
the city of Boston alone, and one animal, the horse. 
Our courts are filled with eases of assaults upon 
men, but it would be speaking far within bounds 
to say that for every such case there are twenty of 
cruel and illegal assaults upon horses. Take into 
consideration all the overloaded teams, the over- 
loaded omnibuses, the overloaded horse-cars, the 
cases of fast driving, overdriving, overworking, 
under-feeding, neglect to water, neglect to prop- 
erly shelter and protect from the weather, tight 
check-reins, sores worn by harness, twitchings, 
beatings, kickings, bad shoeing, bad pavements, 
bad stables, bad feeding, bad harness, bad groom- 
ing, bad drivers, and all the other various forms 
of abuse to which the horse is subjected. 


odd cities and towns of the State. 
all the cattle-trains on the railroads of the State, 
crowded with dumb creatures, hungry, thirsty, and : 
sleepless ; the bleeding of calves; the bagging of; 
cows; the starving at the cattle markets; the 
shearing of sheep in cold weather before they are 
sent to market; the cruel plucking of live fowls, 
and their cruel transportation ; the cruel transpor- 
tation of calves tied; the treatment of old and 
worn-out horses; the short feeding of cattle; the 
cruel methods of slaughtering cattle, sheep, and 
» Swine ; the cruel méthods of killing poultry; the 
destruction of useful birds; the dog fights ‘and 
cock fights ; and last, though not least, the dissec- 
tions of living animals! Sit down and consider 
how much you have personally seen and heard of 
—recollect that of what transpires in your own 
city or town you do not see or hear of one case in 
a thousand—add to the population of your own 
city or town the population of the whole State. 
Recollect that the human population of the State 
is outnumbered ten to one by the great animal 
population of the State. which can neither read, 
write, nor speak. Recollect that we, by our Act 
of Incorporation, and the subsequent laws passed 
at our request, have become the legally authorized 
guardians and protectors of this innumerable mul- 
titude, bound by our public promises and declara- 
tions, and the position in which we stand, as well 
as by our sympathies, to do all that lies in our 
power for their welfare. Take all these things 
into,consideration, not lightly, for the moment, but 


with thought and reflection, and you may then be- 
gin to realize something of the magnitude of our 
responsibilities, something of the magnitude of 
the necessities of the work, and then please ask, 
each himself, or herself: Am I doing my share? 
And if not, What more ought I to do to increase 
the power of this humane Society ? 


44> 


New “Hampshire Society. 
The annual meeting of the New Hampshire S. 
P. C. A. was held Dec. 4. An address was given 
by President Marvin. The State Agent reported 
829 cases attended to during the year. The Beth- 
lehem Branch, organized Feb. 3, 1882, reported 
39 cases. Mrs. B. B. Tobie, agent at Franklin, 
reported 45 cases. E. T. Buffum, Esq., President 
of the Keene Humane Society, reported 150 cases. 
The State Agent has travelled 2168 miles dur- 
ing the year. The Society has attended to cases 
in 47 cities, towns, or villages, of the State. T. 
E. O. Marvin was elected President, and Jas. R. 
May, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Then 3 
extend the estimate to the whole wide circle of dumb ! 
creatures, and to the whole three hundred and. 
Let it include 


Humane Publications. 

There is no limit to the amount of humane pub- 
lications we could gratuitously circulate, with 
great profit both to man and beast, if we had the 
money to do it. 

Seeing as we do the possibilities of this work, 
we wish at times most earnestly, for a mill- 
ion of dollars. We could fill every school in the 
nation with humane teachings, and if we had our 
own way we would spend every dollar of it in the 
next tem years, and then trust to posterity to take 
care of itself. 


Our Paper. 

This paper is very small, and has only twelve 
numbers a year. If our friends find their kind 
contributions for its columns do not appear, or are 
much abbreviated, they will please kindly remem- 
ber that we have contributors from all over the 
world, forty times as much as we have room to 
print, and we must omit a vast deal of excellent 
matter which we should be glad to publish. There 
are lots of things, too, which have to be carefully 
studied in making up the paper, which only edi- 
tors can understand. 


Major Keene 

While we congratulate the Commonwealth on 
securing for Deputy Warden of the State Prison 
so’éfficient an officer as Maj. A. W. Keene, late of 
Milford, the Society regrets losing the services of 
one who, for the past fourteen years, has served 
most efficiently as one of its Agents, and for no 
other remuneration than the consciousness of duty 
performed. 

We are glad to thus publicly acknowledge our 
obligations to Maj. Keene for his faithful services, 
and to express, with our thanks, our best wishes 
for his success in the new field of labor he has 
chosen. 


Illinois. 

We find in December ‘‘ Tlinois Humane Jour- 
nal,” that President Edwin Lee Brown is ready to 
give twenty lectures this winter, for ten of which 
engagements are already made. President J. G. 
Shortall has addressed several Sunday schools. 
Vice President Ferd W. Peck has also addressed 
Trinity Church Sunday school. 


Philadelphia has night schools for working wo- 
men, in which the studies are divided as follows: 
Those which every woman needs for herself, such 
as reading, writing, arithmetic, physiology and 
hygiene, sewing and cutting and _ fitting—those 
which contribute to her enjoyment of her leisure, 
such as French, German, history and_ literature ; 
and such as contribute to her power of improvin 
her home-life, viz: cooking, reading aloud an 
singing. ‘The teachers are competent volunteers. 
—Church Union. 
Keep Nothing From Mother. 


“Now listen to me my little one, 

There’s one thing thou should’st fear, 
Let never a word to my love be said 

That mother should not hear. 


“No matter how true, my darling one, 
The words may seem to thee, 

They are not fit for my child to hear 
If they are not fit for me. 


“If thou'lt ever keep thy young heart pure, 
Thy mother’s heart from fear, 
Bring all that is told to thee by day 
At night to mother’s ear.” 
—Mother’s Magazine. 
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The Directors’ December Meeting 

Was held on Wednesday the 20th. Present: 
Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. Iasigi, Mrs. Johnson, Miss 
Lyman, Messrs. Angell, Appleton, Bicknell, Hey- 
-yood, Hill, and Sawyer. President Angell in the 
chair. 

The November record was read and approved. 
‘The cash account, showing ordinary receipts in 
November, $229. 54, and payments, $1,093.64, 
was read and referred to Finance Committee. 

The President reported increasing interest and 
success in the Band of Mercy movement, ninety- 
one Bands being now formed and forming, with a 
membership above ten thousand. A suitable wa- 
ter-proof cover for injured horses while lying in 
the streets, had been provided, and provision had 
been made for their removal. “During November 
144 complaints had been examined by the Scciety’s 
officers, and upwards of sixty animals humanely 
killed. 

A statement of the Society's financial condition 
was given, and several encouraging Christmas 
gifts were reported. The Society's work ought 
to be greatly enlarged, but larger contributions 
would be required to do it: A vote ‘was. passed 
relative to giving bonds for prepayment of certain 


legacies, and a vote authorizing the Finance Com- 


mittee to make such appropriations as they shall 
deem judicious in establishing Bands of Mercy. « 

Mrs. Johnson reported that Maj. A. W.-Keene, 
a former agent of the Society at Milford, now dep- 
uty warden at Concord, has consented to act as 
agent for Middlesex County. 

Mr. Appleton, in behalf of ‘various contribu- 
tors, presented a crayon portrait of the late Mrs. 
Sophia Towne Darrah. 


What a Rhode Island Dog Did. ' 


Mr. F. Denison, Secretary of the R. I. Society, sends us 
this, cut from the Providence Journal. 


A Doc Srors a RUNAWAY Horsk.—One day recently, 
while Messrs. Batchelder & Hayden’s bay horse, with a’ 
wagon, was backed up tothe store the horse took fright and 
ran away, and in so doing sprang completely out of the 
shafts. ‘The man in charge started after the horse, but by 
the time he reached the corner near the company’s barn the 
horse was making good time for Centreville. Just then the 
well known bull dog belonging at the store, which had been 
an eye witness bounded past at the top of his speed, and by 
the time the horse had reached opposite Superintendent 
Bartlett’s residence, he caught up, and seizing the reins 
that were trailing on the ground, held back on them in: 
such a manner as to bring the animal to a standstill... Sev- 
tral men started from the sidewalk to hold the horse but 
the dog kept them at bay until the arrival of the driver, 
when he delivered the reins into his hands, and walked off 
with as important an air as a lawyer in court when he has 
won a hard case. 


Tue CARDINAL ComE up Witn.—It is Cardinal 
Manning who relates this incident as having hap- 
pened to himself. One night I was returning to 
my residence in Westminster, when I met a poor 
man carrying a -basket and smoking a pipe. I 
thought over this: He who smokes gets thirsty ; 
he who is thirsty desires to drink; he who drinks 
too much gets drunk; he who gets drunk endan- 
gers his soul. This man is in danger of mortal 
cm Let us save him. 1 affectionately addresséd 

Im: 

“Are you a Catholic?” 

‘Lam, thanks be to God.” 

‘‘Where are you from ?” 

‘From Cork, your reverence,” at 

Are you a member of the total abstinence 
society 

your reverence.” 

‘‘Now,” said I, “that is very wrong. 
me; I am a member.” 

‘‘Faith, may be your reverence has need of it.” 

I shook hands with him and left him. 


Look at 


‘‘The Bride of the Wind.” 


By far the sweetest, prettiest, daintiest thing 
here is Maud S., writes a correspondent from Sar- 
atoga to the New York World. -The other morn- 
ing I went down to Vanderbilt's private stables, 
just back of Congress Hall, to see this beautiful 
creature that can clip it faster than an express 
train on a down grade. The head groom, after 
surveying me, concluded that I was a harmless 
atom, and invited me in. 
S.,” said 1. ‘*Do you show, her to strangers? ” 
‘Oh, yes,” he answered, good naturedly, ‘lots 
of ’em come in here, and they all want to see her.” 
He led the way to her stall, which is about ten 
feet square, and as dainty as a lady’s boudoir, and 
there, with a light horse cover to keep the flies off 
her, was the great mare. She seemed delighted 
to have company, and like all other well-bred 
creatures, was good natured and affable, and de- 
void of airs. Her coat was softer than satin, and 
she has the most earnest and intelligent eye’ ever 


seen in an animal’s head. She sniffed around com- 


placently and rubbed her slender nose against me 
as if we had been old acquaintances; in three 
minutes we had established intimate relations. 
The groom took off her cover and turned her 
around to show her off to my inexperienced eyes, 
when her hind legs coming a little too close to me, 
I made a bolt for the door of the stall. ‘*Come 


back,” said he, laughing, ‘she never did an ill- 


natured thing in her life. She would no more 
‘think of kicking or biting you than you would 
think of striking her. She is so kind and well dis- 
posed you'd think she was human”—and I suspect 
that the groom did have a half belief that she was 


human. Hé was evidently delighted: to have an. 


appreciative listener, and was ready enough te 
talk about the queen of the turf. Mr. Vanderbilt 
is not driving her at all now. — She is in training 
for the fall races, and every morning at 10 e’clock 
her trainer takes her out for a spin down the road. 
Mr. Vanderbilt is not half so proud of her as_ the 
stable men are, and she is indeed a creature so gen- 
tle, so lovable, and so altogether the ideal horse, 
that anything could love her. After a while I tore 
myself away from her to take a look at the other 
horses. First was Lysander, a pretentious: beast, 
who eyed me superciliously and treated all my 
advances with lofty indifference. This animal re- 
sembles the ideal New York editor, being a cold 
and haughty creature, with an icy smile and an 
inscrutable brow, and evidently has no time to 
waste. on trifles—no triflers need apply. 
Then I was shown another horse, Lysander’s 
mate, whose name I really forgot, but with Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s permission | will call him Abdallah. 
Well, Abdallah offended me‘as much by his ffip- 
pancy as Lysander by his hauteur. As soon as he 
beheld me, without the formality of an introduc- 
tion, he wanted to play pitch and toss with me, to 
which I objected and left him to his reflections. 
The two horses for Mrs. Vanderbilt's victoria 
were also shown. One of them, having a plebian 
fondness for straw in his stall, and a disposition 
to paw and dash it around, was in disgrace, with 
his meddlesome nose fastened to an iron ring, 
where he had to remain for an hour or two until 
he was thought to be sufficiently punished. I 


could not leave without another look at the ‘Bride 


of the Wind,” and she asked me to come again as 
plainly and as intelligibly as if she had the gift of 
speech. 


It is related that Secretary Evarts was once of 
a party who were visiting the Natural Bridge in 
Virginia. As is usual, after tarrying at the top 
they descended and viewed the wonder from below. 


‘While there the story was told that George Wash- 


ington had stood there and thrown a silver dollar 
completely over the bridge, Some of the party 
pooh poohed this assertion, but Mr. Evarts gravely 
rebuked them, saying ‘‘You forget how much far- 
ther a dollar went in those days.” 

—Commercial Bulletin. 


““T want to see Maud 


The First Snow-Fali. 


The snow had begun in the gloaming ; 
And busily all the night, ; 
Had been heaping field and highway, 
With a silence deep and white. 
Every pine, and fir, and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an Earl, 
And the poorest twig on the elm tree, 
Was fringed inch deep with pearl. 
From sheds, new roofed with Carrara 
Came chanticleer’s muffled crow, 
The stiff rails were softened to swan’s down, 
And still fluttered down the snow. 


I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow birds, 
Like brown leaves whirling by. 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn, 
Where a little headstone stood— © 

How the flakes were folding it gently, 
As did robins the babes In the wood. 


Up spoke our own little Mabel, 
Saying, “Father, who makes it snow »”’ 
And I told of the good All-father,. os 
Who cares for us all below, 
Again I looked at the snow-fall, 
And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o’er our first great sorrow 
When the mound was heaped so high. 


I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud-like snow, 
Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of that,deep-stabbed woe. 


And again to the child I whispered, 
“The snow that husheth all; 
Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall.” 


Then with eyes that saw not, I kissed her, 
And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 
Folded close under deepening snow. 
—James Russell Lowell. 
Hold On, Boys. 


Hold on to your tongue when you are just read 
to on lie, or speak harshly, or use an improper 
word. 

Hold on to your hand when you are about to 
punch, strike, scratch, steal, or do any improper 
act. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on the point 
of kicking, running off from study, or pursuing 
the path of error, shame, or crime. Sai 

Hold on to your temper when you are angry, 
excited, or imposed upon, or others are angry 
with you. 

Hold on to your heart when evil associates seek 
your company and invite you to join in their mirth, 
games, and revelry. 

Hold on to your good name, for it is of more 
value than ould: high places, or fashionable attire. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you well, 
and do you good throughout eternity. 

Hold on to your virtue,—it is above all price to 
you in all times and places. 

Hold on to your good character, for it is and will 
ever be your best wealth. 

—Ilustrated Christian. Weekly. 


Shetland. 


We have a letter before us from far off Shetland, 
which says: ‘Kindness to animals is a pleasing 
feature in the Shetland character. All animals are 
pets. The pony walks in to the fireside, and eats: 
bread and potatoes from the children’s hands.’ The 
lambs sleep under the children’s beds, and the 
young calf is the household favorite. I have never’ 
seen any animal] maltreated in Shetland, and when 
it does happen, it is seldom that the offender is a 
Shetlander.” 

—Our Animal Friends. 
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Happiness. 
BY MRS. MAGGIE B. PEEKE, CHICAGO. 

I followed a bird to the north and south, 

I followed it east and west, 
With the longing to call it at last my own, 

And hide it within my breast : 
But the bird flew on, and I sought in vain, 
Through sunshine and wind, the storm and the rain. 


I went to the city, to find it, where 
The restless crowd surged by ; 
But the bird I sought, with its snowy wings 
Had flown to the upper sky— 
And the crowds surged on, with their ceaseless din, 
Their waves of sorrow, and folly, and sin. 


I went to the forest, where all day long, 
A hush that was sweet fell down, 
And I watched for my bird with its magical song, 
But the shadows gave only a frown; 
When I knew that I never should find it there, 
And I gave up the chase in sullen despair. 


T entered the lists of the busy world : 
I took up its burdemof care ; 

Its wrongs to be righted, its sorrows to lift, 
Its mountains of trouble to bear: 

And wearied, I laid me at last to rest, 

I awoke—and the bird was within my breast. 


—Congregationalist. 


Slurs on Women. 


_At a recent dinner in this city, at which no la- 
dies were present, a man, in responding to the 
toast, ‘‘ Woman,” dwelt almost solely on the frail- 
ty of the sex, claiming that the best among them 
were little better than the worst, the -chief differ- 
ence being in their surroundings. 

At the conclusion of his speech a gentleman 
present rose to his feet, and said: 


‘I trust the gentleman, in the application of | 


his remarks, refers to his own mother and sisters, 
not to owrs.” 

The effect of this most just and timely rebuke 
was overwhelming; the maligner of woman was 
eovered with confusion and shame. 

This incident serves an excellent purpose in 
prefacing a few words on this subject. 

Of all the evils prevalent among men, we know 
of none more blighting in its moral effects than 
the tendency to speak slightingly of the virtue of 
women. Nor is there anything in which young 
men are so thoroughly mistaken as in the low es- 
timate they form of the integrity of women—not 
of their own mothers and sisters, thank God, but 
of others, who, they forget, are somebody else's 
mothers and sisters. 

Plain words should be spoken on this point, for 
the evil is a general one, and deep-rooted. If 
young men are sometimes thrown into the society 
of thoughtless or bad women, they have no more 
right to measure all other women by what they 
see of these than they would have to estimate the 
character of honest and respectable citizens by the 
developments of crime in our police courts. 

_Let young men remember that their chief hap- 
piness in life depends upon their FaIrH IN wom- 
AN. No worldly wisdom, no misanthropic philos- 
ophy, no generalization can cover or weaken this 
fundamental truth. It stands like the record of 
God himself—for it is nothing less than this—and 
should put an everlasting seal upon lips that are 
wont to speak slightingly of women. 


—Selected. 
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The Thankful Heart. 


If one should give me a dish of sand, and tell 
me there were particles of iron in it, I might look 
for them with my eyes and search for them with 
my clumsy fingers, and be unable to detect them ; 
but let me take a magnet and sweep through it, 
and how would it draw to itself the almost Invisi- 
ble particles by the mere power of attraction! 
The unthankful heart, like my finger in the sand, 
discovers no mercies; but let the thankful heart 
sweep through the day, and as the magnet finds 
the iron, so it will find in every hour some heay- 
enly blessings—only the iron in God's sand is gold. 


‘*Horse Sense.”’ 

The three horses connected with engine compa- 
ny No. 12, Boston Highlands, are handsome ani- 
mals and as noted for theirremarkable intelligence 
as for their fine appearance. Under the care of 
the members, the horses have become very tracta- 
ble, and are obedient to the slightest word or ges- 
ture. A few mornings ago some evidences of 
their understanding were witnessed, and are well 
worth detailing. One horse, ‘*Charlie,” had _re- 
ceived no food since the night previous, and, when 
he was given his morning’s supply of oats, he be- 

an eating with great zest, but the words, ‘‘Char- 
ie, come here,” spoken in a low tone from the 
rear of the stable, caused him instantly to stop eat- 


ing his tempting breakfast, and to back from his © 


stall and walk to the person calling him. Each of 
the horses did the same thing without hesitancy, and 
at the command ‘‘go back,” each trotted to his stall. 
The harnesses were removed from the horses, and 
each one was told in succession to go put on his 
collar. The collars were placed on end, so that 
the heads could go through, and each horse walked 
deliberately across the floor and wriggled his head 
into his collar without the slightest aid. After this 
they poked their heads into their bridles, which 
were held for them, each horse opening his mouth 
and taking his bit voluntarily. The main part of 
the harnesses can be hung in any part of the room 
with the assurance that at the word of command 
the horses will walk to the exact spot and place 
themselves in such a position that the harnesses 
can be readily dropped into place. The endeavors 
of the animals to secure a position favorable to the 
easy adjustment of the collars almost compels one 
to believe that they are endowed with reason. 

—Boston Herald. 

Jumbo and the Machine. 

When the great elephant Jumbo arrived in this 
country, he was taken to the Madison Square Gar- 
den and.efforts were made to restrain his freedom. 
A heavy chain was brought and one end of it was 
fastened to his right hind foot. A long and stout 
crowbar wasdriven nearly its full length into the 
ground, and the other end of the chain was passed 
over the top of it. It was believed by the experi- 
enced keepers that this arrangement would keep 
Jumbo quiet in case he felt like asserting his: lib- 
erty. Jumbo waited with apparent indifference 
until this operation of tying him had been com- 
pleted. Then in a dreamy and abstracted way he 
lifted the tied foot. The crowbar emerged sud- 
denly from the ground, and the long chain with 
the crowbar at the end of it went flying through 
the dir with the vicious swish of a whip lash, to the 
imminent danger of the heads of the inexperienc- 
ed keepers who stood about. Without the slight- 
est indication of a consciousness that he had done 
anything surprising, Jumbo put his foot down 
again and ruminated as before. It was the opin- 
ion of the bystanders, when they arose from the 
—_— that Jumbo was an animal of considerable 
atent force. 
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A Beautiful Idea. 


Away among the Alleghanies there is a spring, 
so small that a single ox could drain it dry on a 
summer day. It steals its unobtrusive way among 
the hills till it spreads out in the beautiful Ohio. 
Thence it stretches away a thousand miles, leaving 
on its banks more than a thousand villages and 
cities, and bearing on its bosom more than a half a 
thousand steamboats. Then joining on the Missis- 
sippi, it stretches away some twelve hundred miles 
more, till it falls into the great emblem of eternity. 
Itis one of the great tributaries of the ocean, which, 
obedient only to God, shall roll and roar until the 
angel, with one foot on the sea and the other on 
the land, shall lift up his hand to heaven and swear 
that time shall be nolonger. So with moral infiv- 
ence. Itis the rill, the rivulet, the ocean, bound- 
less and fathomless as eternity. 

Love is never lost. If not reciprocated it will 


Do Animais Exist Hereafter ? 


What has rendered some people reluctant to al- 
low the lower animals something of intellect, ob- 
serves Dr. Abercrombie, is that the admission 
would tend to establish an immaterial principle in 
them -like that of man. ‘To such objectors,” 
he adds, ‘‘ I have only to say, Be it so.” So, too, 
Sir Benjamin Brodie says that the minds of infe- 
rior animals ‘‘belong to the same mode of exis- 
tence, and are of the same essence, as the mind of 
man,” and remarks that he does not see how any 
one, who reasons about the habits of. animals at 
all, can arrive at any other conclusion, unless, 
like Descartes, he regards them as unconscious 
machines. But, if the minds of the inferior ani- 
mals are thus similar to man’s, have they not also 
something, not only of man’s intelligence, but of 
his moral feeling? Sir Benjamin admits that in 
many animals, especially the elephant and the 
dog, such moral feeling is clearly apparent; and 
Bishop Watson, after reading Bingley’s ‘* Anec- 
dotes of British Quadrupeds,” observed that he 
could not imagine how any one could deny brutes 
moral feeling. 

Dr. Abercrombie, in admitting that brutes have 
an ‘‘immaterial principle” in them, entirely dis- 
tinct from matter, does not say that this principle, 
or soul, will live, like the spirit of man, after 
death. This opinion, however, has not wanted 
advocates, both in ancient and in modern times. 
Mr. Broderip, in his ‘Zoological Recreations,” 
has occupied a page or two in adverting to an- 
cient poets and philosophers, Jewish Rabbis, and 
Christian Fathers, that have held this doctrine. 
Rabbi Manasseh, speaking of the resurrection, 


says that brutes will then enjoy a much. happier 


state of being than they experienced here; and 
Philo Judzeus foretells that ferocious beasts will, 
in a future state, be deprived of their savageness. 
Among the men of our day, Dr. John Brown, in 
his ‘‘ Horce Subsecivee,” boldly says, ‘‘I am one 
of those who believe that dogs have a next world; 
and why not?” Dr. Maitland declares himself of the 
same belief in his ‘* Eruvin.” And the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, in one of his most recent publications, has 
the following passage :— 

‘« Much of the present heedlessness respecting 
animals is caused by the popular idea that they 
have no souls. and that when they die they entirely 
perish. Whence came that most preposterous 
idea? Surely not from the only source where we 
might expect to learn about souls—not from the 


bible, for there we distinctly read of ‘ the spirit of . 


the sons of man,’ and immediately afterwards of 
‘the spirit of the beast.’ And the necessary con- 
sequence of the spirit isa life after the death of 
the body. Let any one wait in a frequented 
thoroughfare for one short hour, and watch the 
sufferings of the poor brutes that pass by. Then, 
unless he denies the Divine Providence, he will 
see clearly that unless these poor creatures were 
compensated in another life, there is no such 
quality as justice.” 

But of the probability or improbability of, this 
theory I say nothing, leaving every one to form 
his own opinion. 

— Watson. 

It is well known that Agassiz was a believer in 
some future life for animals. 

—Editor. 


True Hospitality. 

I pray you, oh, excellent wife, cumber not your- 
self and me to get a curiously rich dinner for this 
man and woman who have just alighted at our 
gate; nor a bed chamber made ready at too great 
cost; these things, if they are curious in them, 
they can get for a few shillings in any village inn; 
but rather let that stranger see, if he will, in your 
looks, accents and behaviour, your heart and ear- 
nestness, your thought and will, that which he 
cannot anf at any price in any city, and which he 
may travel twenty miles, and dine sparely and 
sleep Mardy. to behold. Let not the emphasis of 
hospitality li 


e in bed and board; but let truth and © 
love and honor and courtesy flow in all ed deeds. — 
— Emerson. 
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How Billy Goes Coasting. 


Billy is a gray horse kept by 
a family in Dorchester, near 
Boston. When the boys and 
girls go out pire, he goes 
out with them to take part in 
the sport; that is to say, the 
children have the sport, and 
the horse does the work, as you 
will see in the picture. 

The boys have a long ‘‘ dou- 
ble-runner,” that carries a 

ood many of them at once. 
it is fine fun to coast down the 
long hill upon it, but hard work 
to drag it up again: so the 
he drags it up for them. 

Sometimes they all get on 
and ride up, and even take 
some of the single sleds in tow ; 
but usually the boys walk up, 
as they need the exercise to 
keep them warm. When they 
get to the top, they throw the 
reins on Billy’s back, and he 
jogs down to the foot of the 
hill and waits for them to come 
down again. 

Billy seems to enjoy the 
sport as much as any of them. 
Sometimes a party of merry © 
boys and girls get on the ‘‘dou- 
ble-runner,” and drive all a- 
bout town. If the snow is deep, 
they are pretty sure to be upset 
once or twice; but they don’t 
mind that, as the snow is soft 
and nobody is hurt. 

The picture is drawn from 
life, and presents a scene that 
is well known to some of our 
readers. The boys always 
keep a guard at the foot of the 
hill while they are coasting, so 
that no harm can be done to the 
people who are passing by. 
The hill is steep and the sleds 
come down with great speed; 
but the track is always cleared 
when the word is given. No- 
body is so surly as to stop the 


boys’ fun. 
—Uncle Charles. 
The above is a true story. 
—Editor. 


HOW OLD BILLY GOES COASTING. 


Why Some Birds Hop and Others Walk. 
A little bird sat on a twig of a tree, 
A swinging and singing as glad as could be, 
And shaking his tail, and smoothing his dress, 
And having such fun as you never could guess. 


And when he had finished his gay little song,” 

He flew down in the street and went hopping along, 
This way and that way with both little feet, 

While his sharp little eyes looked for something to eat. 


A little boy said to him: “ Little bird, stop! 
And tell me the reason you go with a hop. 
Why don’t you walk, as boys do, and men, 
One foot at a time, like a dove or a hen?” 


Then the little bird went with a hop, hop, hop; 

And he laughed, and he laughed as he never would 
stop; 

And he said: “ Little boy, there are some birds that 
talk. 

And some birds that hop, and some birds that walk. 


“Use your eyes, little boy; watch closely and see 

What little birds hop, both feet just like me, 

And whaf little birds walk, like the duck and the hen. 

And when you know that you’ll know more than some 
men. 


“ Every bird that can scratch in the dirt can walk ; 
Every bird that can wade in the water can walk; 


They Were Al Poor Boys. 


An exchange culls the fol- 
lowing historical facts, which 
should encourage every young 
man struggling under discour- 
agements and poverty. 

John Adams, second Presi- 
dent, was the son of a farmer 
of very moderate means. The 
only start he had was a good 
education. 

Andrew Jackson was born 
in a log hut in North Carolina, 
and was raised in the pine 
woods for which the State is 
famous. 

James K. Polk spent the ear- 
lier years of his life helping to 
dig a living out of a farm in 
North Carolina. He was after- - 
ward clerk in a country store. 


Millard Fillmore was the son 
of a New York farmer, and his 
house was a very humble one. 
He learned the business of a 
clothier. 

James Buchanan was born in 
a small town among the Alle- 
ghany mountains. His father 
cut the logs and built his own 
house in what was then a wil- 
derness. 

Abraham Lincoln 
son of a ver r Kentucky 
farmer, and ive in a log cabin 
until he was twenty-one years 
of age. 

Andrew Johnson was appren- 
ticed to a tailor at the age of 
ten years by his widowed moth- 
er. He was never able to at- 
tend school, and picked up all 
the education he ever got. 

Gen. Grant lived the life of 
a common boy in a common 
house on the banks of the Ohio 
river until he was seventeen 
years of age. 

James A. Garfield was born 
in a log cabin. He worked on 
a farm from the time he was 
strong enough to use carpen- 
ter tools, when he learned the 
trade. He afterward worked 
on the canal. 


44> 


Every bird that has claws to catch prey with can walk ; 
One foot at a time--that is why they can walk. 


“ But most. little birds who can sing you a song 

Are so small that their legs are not very strong 

To scratch with, or wade with, or catch things,—that’s 
why - 

They hop with both feet.* Little boy, good bye.” 


*The exceptions to the above rule are rare. The rule is . 
generally correct, and so stmple as to be easily remembered. 


—dJ. L. Bates, in March Wide Awake. 
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A Short Sermon. 

Children, who read my lay, 
Thus much I have to say: 
Each day, and every day, 

Do what is right! 
Right things, in great and small; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, and all, 

You shall have light! 


This further I would say : 
~Be you tempted as you may, 


Each day, and every day, 
Speak what is true! 
True things in great and small; 
Then, though the sky should fall, 
Sun, moon, and stars, and all, 
Heaven would show through. 


Figs, as you see and know, 

Do not of thistles grow, 

And though the blossoms blow 
White on the tree, 

Grapes never, never yet 

On the limbs of thorns were set; 

So, if you a good would get, 
Good you must be! 


Life’s journey, through and through, 
Speaking what is just and true; 
Doing what is right to do 
Unto one and all, 
When you work and when you play, 
Each day, and every day; 
Then peace shall gild your way, 
Though the sky should fall. 


—Alice Cary. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


How D. L. Moody the Evangelist Helped the Animals. 


In the Fall of 1878 I visited Baltimore, and 
finding that the great Maryland Sunday School 
- Convention was about to be held there I applied 
for permission to bring our work before it. 1 
was refused on the ground that there was no time. 
In vain Iurged that I had already addressed the 
great High Schools of the city, Baltimore College, 
the students of John Hopkins University, &c., &e. 

«There was no time.” The decision was final. 
Next day was to be the great day of the Conven- 
tion, and D. L. Moody was to have charge. I 
went to his home and laid our cause before him, 
and asked him to speak nextday for those who could 
not speak for themselves. He said: ‘* Come and 
speak yourself.” I said: ‘* They will not let me.” 
He said, ‘Come to the church tomorrow morn- 
‘ing.” Iwas there promptly with two thousand 
copies of ‘‘ Marett Tract.” The great church was 
packed, every seat full, the aisles full, from one 
to two hundred clergymen, perhaps, on the _plat- 
form, each county with its banner. 
except by ticket. Ina few moments Mr. Moody 
came. ‘Follow me,” said he. He. took me 
through the crowd to the platform. ‘Put yotr 
tracts here and follow me,” he said, and in one 
minute I found myselfon the front of the plat- 
form in the chair which had apparently been reserv- 
ed for him. He called for another chair, gave 
out one of his beautiful melodies, then sent the 
contribution boxes around, ordered them up onto 
the platform so that all the ministers might have 
a chance to give, then sent them down to the ves- 
try, saying, *‘I don’t want any money rattling 
around here,” then another melody, then spoke 
some twenty minutes, bringing tears to the eyes of 
many, then broke off suddenly, and while every 
eye was upon him, said: ‘+ My friend Mr. Angell, 
of Boston, is now going to talk to you about kind- 
ness to animals, a most important subject for Sun- 
day schools. Step forward, Mr. Angell, and 
speak.” I do not think there was ever a more as- 
tonished audience. I am sure that during the fif- 
teen minutes I addressed them I never had a more 
attentive one. At the close he at once took charge 
of the distribution of the tracts, and added words 
of kindness which I shall neyer forget, and that i 
how D. L. Moody helped the animals. 


No admission 


—reo. T. Angell. 
or 
The Lord’s Prayer. 

The spirit of the Lord’s Prayer is beautiful. It 
breathes : F 

A filial spirit,—** Father.” 

A catholic spirit,—** Our Father.” 

reverential spirit, — Hallowed 
name.” 

A missionary spirit,—‘* Thy kingdom come. 

An obedient spirit,—‘* T hy will be done.” 

A dependent spirit,—** Give us this day our dai- 
ly bread.” 4 

A penitent spirit,—** Forgive our trespasses. 

A forgiving spirit,—‘: As we forgive them that 
trespass against us.” 

A watchful spirit,—‘‘ Lead us*not into tempta- 
tion, but deliver us from evil.” 

A believing and adoring spirit,—*+ For Thine is 
the glory, forever. Amen.” 


be Thy 


The power of words is immense. A well-cho- 
sen word has often sufticed to stop a flying army, 
to change defeat into victory, and to save an em- 
pire. 


—E. de Girardin. 
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